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tion to the highest pitch. The Provengal gentry were
still in their town houses \ and not a few foreigners
were at Aix, enjoying the pleasant southern spring and
gay society of the place ; among them was the brother of
the queen, the Archduke Ferdinand, Governor of the
Milanese, and his wife. The strangers were scarcely
less eager partisans than the natives. A young English-
man, Lord Peterborough, would have drawn his sword
in the public walks on M. de G-allifet, the boon com-
panion of the Marquis of Marignane, had not Mirabeau
himself interfered. Mirabeau's speech more than fulfilled
the highly-raised expectations of the crowded audience.
It has been often said that he sacrificed his case to an
oratorical triumph, to the desire of humiliating his
opponents, of casting back on them some part of the
shame under which they had hoped to overwhelm him,
that, carried away by the fervour of his rhetoric, he
forgot the moderation he had hitherto observed in
speaking of his wife, and by publicly disclosing her
dishonour made a future reconciliation impossible.

But it was not so. In the first place, nothing
Mirabeau said was spoken in haste. He read a carefully
prepared speech. In the next place, the alarm of the
other side at his vigorous offensive tactics was so great
that they now for the first time showed themselves
prepared to accept a compromise. It was proposed that
the Countess should retire for twib years into a convent
where her husband might visit her, on condition that
he should at the next sitting of the court explain away
the charge he had made against her. The letter she
had written** to her lover at her husband's dictation,
which had been produced by him in court, admitted